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Scene  of  the  Battle  of  Kennesaw  Mountain,  June  19  to  July  3, 
1864,  a  major  engagement  of  the  Atlanta  Campaign,  Sherman's 
great  flanking  movement  which  split  in  two  the  heart  of  the 
Confederacy. 


TN  the  summer  of  1863,  the  North  gained 
JL  complete  control  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
the  decisive  action  being  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant's  cap- 
ture of  Vicksburg  on  July  4.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Northern  armies,  based  principally  on  Nash- 
ville, were  striving  to  gain  control  of  Tennessee. 
This  was  finally  accomplished  as  a  result  of 
decisive  action  in  late  November  around 
Chattanooga.  The  Federal  Army  was  now 
poised  to  strike,  during  the  next  spring,  into 
Georgia  and  at  the  very  heart  of  the  South. 

In  a  4  months'  campaign,  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1864,  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  with 
100,000  men  drove  120  miles  from  Chattanooga 
into  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy  and  captured 
the  great  base  and  railroad  center  of  Atlanta. 
During  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  Sherman's 
troops  were  in  almost  constant  action,  either 
marching  or  fighting,  against  Gen.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston's  Confederates.  Possessing  superior 
forces,  Sherman  was  able  to  maneuver  against 
Johnston  in  such  a  way  that  a  part  of  his  army 
would  hold  in  front  while  the  remainder  moved 
around  the  Confederate  flank  to  threaten  their 
rear  and  communications  with  Atlanta,  thus 
forcing  a  succession  of  withdrawals  toward  that 
city. 

In  the  course  of  this  series  of  movements 
there  were  many  skirmishes  and  several  battles, 
including  a  bloody  one  at  New  Hope  Church, 
but  no  general  engagement  involving  the  main 
strength  of  both  armies  until  Kennesaw  Moun- 


tain was  reached.  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
Sherman  decided  on  frontal  attack.  The  Battle 
of  Kennesaw  Mountain,  therefore,  marks  a  de- 
parture in  the  general  strategy  and  tactical  plan 
that  carried  Sherman  from  Chattanooga  to 
Atlanta.  In  this  battle  Sherman  failed  to  break 
the  Confederate  lines  and  suffered  heavy  losses. 
He  then  took  up  again  his  flanking  movements, 
which  succeeded,  proving  that  it  could  have 
been  done  in  the  first  place. 

Johnston  fought  the  Atlanta  Campaign  with 
tactics  similar  to  those  employed  by  the  Roman 
General  Fabius  Maximus  in  defending  Rome 
against  Hannibal  in  the  Second  Punic  War.  Like 
Fabius,  who  fell  back  slowly  on  Rome,  delaying 
and  inconveniencing  his  great  Carthaginian  an- 
tagonist without  fighting  a  decisive  battle, 
Johnston  sought  in  the  same  way  to  frustrate 
Sherman  and  in  the  end  to  save  Atlanta. 

The  men  of  both  armies  were  of  the  same 
general  racial  stock  and  blood  and  possessed  of 
the  same  intelligence,  courage,  and  devotion  to 
their  respective  causes.  Blood  brothers  often 
fought  against  each  other  in  the  opposing 
armies.  The  high  soldierly  qualities  displayed 
by  the  men,  from  both  the  North  and  the 
South,  who  fought  at  Kennesaw  Mountain  are 
for  all  of  us  today  a  matter  of  pride,  even 
though  that  engagement  produced  its  full 
share  of  misery,  horror,  and  regrets. 

At  Kennesaw  Mountain,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  Civil  War,  Confederate  veterans  stayed 


Federal  veterans  and  demonstrated  the  awful 
penalty  exacted  on  the  attackers  when  brave  and 
experienced  men  fought  from  behind  trenches, 
barricades,  and  field  fortifications. 

THE  ATLANTA  CAMPAIGN 

On  March  18,  1864,  the  Federal  Army  in 
Chattanooga  was  placed  under  command  of 
General  Sherman  who  made  preparations  for 
an  advance  against  the  Confederate  Army  in 
Georgia.  He  was  to  start  from  Chattanooga  at 
the  same  time  that  General  Grant  began  his 
drive  in  Virginia  in  a  great  coordinated  cam- 
paign intended  to  end  the  war.  The  Confederate 
Army  had  intrenched  at  Dalton,  Ga.,  where 
General  Johnston  assumed  command  Decem- 
ber 27,  1863,  and  prepared  to  resist  the  expected 
advance  of  the  Federal  forces. 

On  May  7, 1864,  Sherman  with  approximately 
100,000  men  moved  against  Johnston  at  Dalton, 
where  the  latter  with  about  50,000  men  was 
placed  on  the  defensive.  In  the  campaign  that 
followed,  Johnston  proyed  himself  a  master  of 
defensive  strategy.  With  his  smaller  army,  how- 
ever, he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  Federal 


Gen.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  Com- 
mander of  the  Federal  forces  in  the  Atlanta 
Campaign  (Signal  Corps,  U.  S,  Army). 


flanking  movements  which  threatened  his  line 
of  supplies  and  communications,  and  he  had  to 
protect  this  line  by  withdrawing  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  KENNESAW 
MOUNTAIN 

A  series  of  flanking  movements  forced  the 
Confederates  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Marietta, 
Ga.,  where,  on  June  5,  Johnston  intrenched  on 
a  line  10  miles  long  between  Lost,  Pine,  and 
Brush  Mountains.  Sherman  gradually  pushed 
the  Confederates  back  to  a  position  on  and 
around  Kennesaw  Mountain. 

As  Sherman  approached  the  position  and  ex- 
tended his  troops  toward  the  Confederate  left 
flank.  Hood's  Confederates,  on  June  22,  as- 
saulted in  an  attempt  to  disorganize  the  moving 
Federals,  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  losses. 
This  action  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kolb 
Farm  on  the  Powder  Springs  Road. 

Sherman  determined  to  try  to  break  through 
and  then  destroy  the  separated  wings  of  the 
Confederate  Army.   Thomas'  Army  of  the 


Gen.  Joseph  Eggleston  Johnston,  Com- 
mander of  the  Confederate  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Army  of  Mississippi  which 
opposed  Sherman  during  the  Atlanta  Cam- 
paign (Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  Army). 


Confederate  Fort,  Cheatham  Hill  (Loudermilk  Studio). 


Cumberland  was  to  make  one  assault  at  a  point 
in  the  Confederate  center,  a  hill  south  of  the 
Marietta-Dallas  Road,  defended  bv  Gen.  B.  F. 
Cheatham,  and  now  known  as  Cheatham  Hill. 
McPherson's  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  to 
assault  the  Confederate  center  at  the  south  end 
of  Little  Kennesaw  Mountain.  Both  assaults 
were  to  be  made  at  the  same  time,  on  June  27, 
so  that  troops  from  one  part  of  the  Confederate 
line  could  not  be  used  to  reinforce  any  other 
part  of  the  line.  The  Fedetal  troops  bravely  as- 
saulted these  points,  but  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  losses.  Sherman  lost  2,500  men  and 
Johnston  800  in  this  final  phase  of  the  battle. 

FALL  OF  ATLANTA 

After  this  repulse,  Sherman  resumed  his 
flanking  tactics,  which  caused  the  Confederates 
to  retire  from  the  Kennesaw  Mountain  position 
to  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta.  At  this  critical 
moment,  on  July  17,  Johnston  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Richmond  which  relieved  him  of 
command  and  substituted  Gen.  John  B.  Hood 
in  his  place.  Crucial  and  decisive  action  fol- 
lowed immediately.  Four  major  battles  were 
fought  around  Atlanta,  in  each  of  which 
Sherman  was  the  victor.  After  these  engage- 
ments, the  Confederate  Army  retired,  and 
Sherman  entered  the  city  on  September  2. 


The  loss  of  this  manufacturing  and  railroad 
center  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  South  because 
it  deprived  the  Confederate  armies  in  the  field 
of  needed  food,  equipment,  and  reinforcements. 
The  occupation  of  Atlanta  prepared  the  way  for 
the  movement  that  was  to  take  the  Federal 
Army  across  the  State  to  Savannah— "the  March 
to  the  Sea." 

The  success  of  the  Atlanta  Campaign,  and  of 
the  events  in  the  lower  South  which  subse- 
quently detived  from  it,  made  the  collapse  of 
the  Confederacy  almost  inevitable,  the  exact 
date  depending  upon  the  success  of  Grant  s 
operations  against  Lee  in  Virginia. 

THE  PARK 

Kennesaw  Mountain  National  Battlefield 
Park  has  been  administered  since  1933  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  As  a  result  of  congres- 
sional action  in  1935  and  1939,  the  area  has 
grown  from  a  small  reservation  of  60  acres  at 
Cheatham  Hill,  acquired  by  a  group  of  Union 
soldiers  in  1899  and  accepted  in  1917  by  the 
United  States  Government  as  a  battlefield  site, 
to  a  battlefield  park  of  about  3,000  acres.  The 
park  includes  the  principal  points  of  combat  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kennesaw  Mountain.  Many  of 
the  Federal  and  Confederate  earthwotks  con- 
structed during  the  battle  are  well  preserved. 


HOW  TO  REACH  THE  PARK 


A  DMINISTRA  TION 


The  park,  located  2  miles  north  of  Marietta, 

Ga.,  and  about  20  miles  northwest  of  Atlanta, 

is  reached  by  old  U.  S.  41,  which  traverses  its 

northern  end.  The  museum  is  near  the  point 

where  old  U.  S.  41  passes  the  northern  tip  of 

Bis  Kennesaw  Mountain.  ,,  . 

6  One  Trip 

There  is  an  annual  fee  of  SI  and  ag^gjgy  fee 

of  50  cents  for  automobiles  and  motorcycles  to 

use  the  road  from  headquarters  to  the  top  of 

Big  Kennesaw  Mountain. 

SERVICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

Well-preserved  earthworks,  typical  of  those 
used  in  the  entire  Atlanta  Campaign,  are  seen 
to  good  advantage  in  the  Cheatham  Hill  area. 
The  top  of  Big  Kennesaw  Mountain  affords  an 
excellent  panoramic  view  of  the  battlefield.  Trail- 
side  exhibits  and  markers  enable  the  visitor  to 
visualize  the  military  operations. 

At  the  museum,  a  collection  of  relics,  photo- 
graphs, and  maps  is  helpful  to  the  visitor. 
Library  facilities  and  guide  service  are  also 
available  at  this  point.  Organized  groups  are 
given  special  service  if  advance  arrangements 
are  made  with  the  superintendent. 


Kennesaw  Mountain  National  Battlefield 
Park  is  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior.  A  superintendent,  whose  address  is 
Marietta,  Ga.,  is  in  immediate  charge  of  the 
park. 


The  National  Park  System,  of  which  Ken  - 
nesaw  Mountain  National  Battlefield  Park 
is  a  unit,  is  dedicated  to  the  conservation  of 
America's  scenic,  scientific,  and  historic 
heritage  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
the  people. 


A  16-page  illustrated  booklet  entitled,  The  Atlanta 
Campaign  and  Kennesaw  Mountain  National  Bat- 
tlefield Park,  may  be  obtained  at  the  park  or  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington  2}. 
D.  C,  at  10  cents  a  copy. 


Federal  trenches  facing  Little  Kennesaw  Mountain  (Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  Army). 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

in  2014 


https://archive.org/details/otherstateslinc_6 


The  Cyclorama  Building  where  the  spectacular  Cyclo- 
rama  of  the  Battle  of  Atlanta  is  housed,  together  with  a 
fascinating  Civil  War  Museum. 


WflBr. 


The  Texas,  old  railroad  engine,  raced  in  "The  Great 
Locomotive  Chase"  of  April  12,  1862.  It  is  now  part  of 
the  Cyclorama  Building's  Museum  of  Civil  War  relics. 
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LOCATION:  Grant  Park,  in  southeast  Atlanta.  (See  map.) 
HOURS:  9:00  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  (6:00  p.m.  in  summer); 

daily  and  Sunday. 
LECTURES:  Every  hour,  on  the  half-hour,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m. 
ADMISSION:  $1.00,  adults;  50?,  children.  Includes  tax. 


Complete  stories  of  the  campaign  leading  to  and  the  Battle 
of  Atlanta,  and  of  the  magnificent  painting  itself,  illustrated 
with  maps  and  photographs  in  full  color,  are  contained  in  a 
36-page  brochure  on  sale  at  the  Cyclorama  for  $1.00  a  copy. 


AN  UNFORGETTABLE  EXPERIENCE 

THE  SPECTACULAR 


A  WONDER  OF  THE  MODERN  WORLD 


he  most  amazing  thing  I  ever  saw!" 

•  Clark  Gable  said  of  the  Cyclorama  when  he 
visited  Atlanta  for  the  1939  Premiere  of  "Gone  With 
the  Wind." 

It's  more  than  amazing.  It's  a  thrilling  experience  as 
you  see  reenacted  before  your  very  eyes  the  battle 
fought  on  July  22,  1864  which  sealed  the  doom  of 
the  Confederacy. 

This  largest  painting  in  the  world  is  more  than  just 
a  painting.  It  is  a  three-dimensional  action  panorama, 
with  narration,  music  and  sound  effects  so  realistic  and 
so  stirring  you  feel  you  are  actually  a  part  of  the 
conflict.  You  are  there! 

Cannon  and  blasted  tree  stumps,  shell-torn  shrubbery 
imbedded  in  real  Georgia  red  clay,  broken  railroad 
lines,  fighting  and  dying  figures  of  Confederate  and 
Union  soldiers  .  .  .  these  have  been  added  to  the  fore- 
ground of  this  gargantuan  circular  work  of  art.  They 
are  astonishingly  true  to  life,  and  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  tell  where  the  canvas  ends  and  the  "hallowed 
ground"  of  the  battlefield  begins. 

The  Cyclorama  of  the  Battle  of  Atlanta  is  one 
of  the  truly  unique  attractions  of  the  world.  No  visitor 
to  Atlanta  can  afford  to  miss  seeing  it. 

It  is  an  incredible  work  of  history  and  work  of  art; 
a  rare  treat  for  the  eyes,  the  ears  and  the  intellect.  To 
visit  it  is  to  be  eyewitness  to  the  greatest  single  engage- 
ment of  the  Georgia  campaign.  Here  from  this  battle 
and  others  like  it  emerged  the  United  States  of  America. 


10  DIM! 
AND  BIRMINGHAM 


Go, 


FACTS  and  FIGURES  about  the  Cyclorama  .  . 

©  50  feet  in  height 

■  400  feet  in  circumference 

»  Weighs  18,000  pounds 

•  Required  8,000  pounds  of  paints  to  complete 

•  Was  created  by  eight  German  artists,  each  painting 
only  those  portions  in  which  he  excelled 

•  Was  begun  in  1885,  first  shown  in  1887 

•  Is  valued  at  more  than  $1,000,000 
®  Is  owned  by  the  City  of  Atlanta 


Only  a  few  steps  from  the  Cyclorama  Building  is 
THE  ATLANTA  ZOO,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  entire 
South,  the  delight  of  children  and  grownups  alike. 
You'll  want  to  visit  it  while  you're  in  Grant  Park. 
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U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 


Cover  The  Battle  ot  Chickamauga,  1863,  trom  the  painting  by  James  Walker 


Courtesy  US  Oepartmenl  of  Oefens 


On  these  fields  and  hills,  Union  and  Confederate  armies  clashed  during 
the  fall  of  1863  in  some  of  the  hardest  fighting  of  the  Civil  War.  The  prize 
was  Chattanooga,  key  rail  center  and  gateway  to  the  heart  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  campaign  that  brought  the  armies  here  began  late  in 
June  1863  when  Gen  William  S.  Rosecrans  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
almost  60,000  strong,  moved  from  Murfreesboro,  Tenn  ,  against  Gen. 
Braxton  Bragg  s  43,000  Confederates  dug  in  32  kilometers  (20  miles)  to 
the  southwest  defending  the  road  to  Chattanooga.  Six  months  earlier, 
these  same  armies  had  clashed  at  Stones  River  where,  after  a  3-day 
struggle,  the  Confederates  had  retreated  Now,  once  more,  through  a 
series  of  skillful  marches,  Rosecrans  forced  the  Southerners  to  withdraw 
into  Chattanooga.  There  Bragg  dug  in  again,  guarding  the  Tennessee 
River  crossings  northeast  of  the  city,  where  he  expected  Rosecrans  to 
attack.  But  early  in  September  the  Federals  crossed  the  Tennessee  well 
below  Chattanooga  and  again  Bragg  had  to  withdraw  southward. 

Eluding  his  Federal  pursuers,  Bragg  concentrated  his  forces  at  LaFayette, 
Ga.,  42  kilometers  (26  miles)  south  of  Chattanooga.  Here  reinforcements 
from  East  Tennessee.  Virginia,  and  Mississippi  swelled  his  ranks  to  more 


than  66.000  men.  Twice  he  tried  unsuccessfully  to  destroy  isolated 
segments  of  Rosecrans'  army.  Then,  on  September  1 8,  hoping  to  wedge 
his  troops  between  the  Federals  and  Chattanooga,  Bragg  posted  his 
army  on  the  west  bank  of  Chickamauga  Creek  along  a  line  from  Reed's 
Bridge  to  just  opposite  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mill. 

Fighting  began  shortly  after  dawn  on  September  19  when  Union  infantry 
encountered  Confederate  cavalry  at  Jay's  Mill.  This  brought  on  a  general 
battle  that  spread  south  for  nearly  6.5  kilometers  (4  miles)  The  armies 
fought  desperately  all  day,  often  hand-to-hand,  and  gradually  the  Con- 
federates pushed  the  Federals  back  to  LaFayette  Road  (now  U.S.  27). 
On  September  20  Bragg  again  tried  to  drive  between  the  Union  for-ce 
and  Chattanooga,  but  failed  to  dislodge  Rosecrans'  line.  Then  a  gap 
opened  in  the  Federal  ranks,  and  Gen  James  Longstreet's  Confederates 
smashed  through  the  hole,  routing  Rosecrans  and  half  his  army.  Gen. 
George  H.  Thomas  took  command  of  the  remaining  Federals  and  formed 
a  new  battleline  on  Snodgrass  Hill.  Here  his  men  held  their  ground 
against  repeated  assaults,  earning  for  Thomas  the  nickname  "Rock  of 
Chickamauga."  After  dark,  Thomas  withdrew  his  men  from  the  field. 


The  defeat  forced  the  Union  troops  to  retreat  into  Chattanooga.  The 
Confederates  pursued,  occupying  Missionary  Ridge,  Lookout  Mountain, 
and  Chattanooga  Valley.  By  placing  artillery  on  the  heights  overlooking 
the  river  and  blocking  the  roads  and  rail  lines,  the  Southerners  pre- 
vented Federal  supplies  from  entering  the  city.  Unless  something  was 
done  to  break  the  Confederate  stranglehold,  Rosecrans  army  must 
surrender  or  starve. 

Aware  of  Rosecrans'  plight,  Union  authorities  in  Washington  ordered 
reinforcements  to  his  relief.  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker  came  from  Virginia  late 
in  October  with  20,000  men  and  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman  brought  in 
16,000  more  from  Mississippi  in  mid-November.  Thomas  replaced 
Rosecrans  as  head  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  and  Gen.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  assumed  overall  command. 

Within  days  of  Grant  s  arrival  at  Chattanooga  in  October,  the  situation 
began  to  change  dramatically  On  October  28  Federal  troops  opened  a 
short  supply  route  (called  the  "Cracker  Line")  from  Bridgeport,  Ala  On 
November  23  Thomas'  men  attacked  and  routed  the  Confederates  from 


Orchard  Knob.  On  the  24th,  aided  by  a  heavy  fog  that  enshrouded  the 
slopes  of  Lookout  Mountain  during  most  of  the  day,  Hooker's  soldiers 
pushed  the  Confederates  out  of  their  defenses  around  the  Cravens 
House.  On  November  25,  with  most  of  Bragg's  army  now  concentrated 
on  Missionary  Ridge,  Grant  launched  Sherman  s  troops  against  the 
Confederate  right  flank  and  sent  Hooker's  men  from  Lookout  Mountain 
to  attack  the  Confederate  left  Thomas  soldiers,  in  the  center  at  Orchard 
Knob,  were  held  in  reserve. 

Hooker  was  delayed  crossing  Chattanooga  Creek  and  the  Confederates 
halted  Sherman's  attack  To  relieve  the  pressure  on  Sherman,  Grant 
ordered  Thomas'  Army  of  the  Cumberland  to  assault  the  rifle  pits  at  the 
base  of  Missionary  Ridge.  This  was  quickly  accomplished.  Then,  without 
orders,  Thomas  men  scaled  the  heights  in  one  of  the  great  charges  of 
the  war  The  Confederate  line  collapsed  and  Bragg  s  troops  fled  to  the 
rear.  During  the  night  they  retreated  into  Georgia.  The  siege  and  battle 
of  Chattanooga  were  over  and  Union  armies  now  controlled  the  city  and 
nearly  all  of  Tennessee.  The  next  spring,  Sherman  used  Chattanooga  for 
his  base  as  he  started  his  march  to  Atlanta  and  the  sea. 


Between  1890  and  1899  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  authorized 
the  establishment  of  the  first  four  national  military  parks:  Chickamauga 
and  Chattanooga,  Shiloh,  Gettysburg,  and  Vicksburg.  The  first  and 
largest  of  these,  and  the  one  upon  which  the  establishment  and  devel- 
opment of  most  other  national  military  and  historical  parks  was  based, 
was  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga.  It  owes  its  existence  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  Gen.  H.  V.  Boynton  and  Ferdinand  Van  Derveer,  both  veterans 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  who  saw  the  need  for  a  national  park  to 
preserve  and  commemorate  these  battelfields  during  a  visit  to  the  area 


Working  mainly  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  a  veterans  organization,  and  the  Chickamauga  Memorial 
^association,  Boynton  and  Van  Derveer  spent  the  better  part  of  two  years 
lathering  support  for  the  park  idea  among  both  Union  and  Confederate 
eterans.  Early  in  1890  Ohio  Congressman  Charles  H.  Grosvenor  intro- 
duced into  the  51st  Congress  a  bill  drafted  by  Boynton  to  establish  the 
hickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Military  Park.  Favorable  reports 
/  both  the  House  and  Senate  Military  Affairs  committees  brought 
:>eedy  Congressional  passage,  and  President  Benjamin  Harrison  signed 
ihe  bill  on  August  18, 1890. 

In  recommending  the  creation  of  the  park,  both  Congressional  military 
affairs  committees  pointed  out  that  there  was  probably  no  other  field  in 
the  world  which  presented  more  formidable  natural  obstacles  to  large- 
scale  military  operations  than  the  slopes  of  Lookout  Mountain  and 
Missionary  Ridge.  Since  the  purpose  would  be  to  maintain  the  park  in  its 
historic  condition,  they  also  noted  that  there  had  been  scarcely  any 
changes  in  the  roads,  fields,  forests,  and  houses  at  Chickamauga  since 
the  battle,  except  in  the  growth  of  underbrush  and  timber,  which  could 
easily  be  removed.  Taken  together  these  fields  offered  unparalleled 
opportunities  for  historical  and  professional  military  study  of  the  opera- 
tions of  two  great  armies  over  all  types  of  terrain  met  with  in  actual 
campaigns,  such  as  mountains,  gentle  and  steep  ridges,  open  fields, 
forests,  and  streams  that  presented  military  obstacles.  From  carefully 
placed  observation  towers  on  Missionary  Ridge,  Lookout  Mountain,  and 
Chickamauga  battlefield,  it  would  be  possible  for  observers  and  students 
to  comprehend  the  grand  strategy  of  the  campaign  over  a  front  that 
extended  241 .5  kilometers  (150  miles)  and  to  follow  many  tactical  details 
of  the  actual  battles.  No  battlefield  park  of  this  quality  and  magnitude 
could  be  found  in  any  other  nation  of  the  world. 

The  park  was  officially  dedicated,  with  impressive  ceremonies,  on  Sep- 
tember 18-20.  1895,  Most  of  the  1,400  monuments  and  historical 
markers  on  the  battlefields  were  planned  and  placed  by  Boynton  and 
other  veterans  of  the  battles,  under  the  supervision  of  the  War  Depart- 


ment (which  administered  all  national  military  parks  until  they  were 
transferred  to  the  National  Park  Service  in  1933).  Today  the  park  is  still 
maintained  as  closely  as  possible  to  its  1863  appearance. 

Over  the  years  the  park  established  a  close  relationship  with  the  military. 
Congressional  legislation  in  1 896  declared  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga 
(along  with  all  other  national  military  parks)  a  national  field  "for  military 
maneuvers  for  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States  and  the  National 
Guard  of  the  States."  In  keeping  with  this  ruling,  the  park  was  used  as  a 
training  area  in  1 898  for  troops  destined  to  fight  in  the  Spanish-American 
War.  Camp  Thomas,  named  for  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas,  was  established 
on  the  Chickamauga  battlefield  and  became  a  sprawling  "city"  of  some 
45,000  soldiers.  In  1902  all  military  activity  was  transferred  to  newly 
established  Fort  Oglethorpe.  Military  use  of  the  park  ceased  when  Fort 
Oglethorpe  was  decommissioned  in  1946. 

Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Military  Park  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  separate  areas  (indicated  in  green  on  the  map  at  left): 
Chickamauga  Battlefield,  11  kilometers  (7  miles)  south  of  Chattanooga 
on  U.S.  27;  Point  Park  and  Lookout  Mountain  battlefield;  Orchard  Knob; 
and  Missionary  Ridge,  containing  a  series  of  small  units  (called  reserva- 
tions) along  its  summit.  All  of  these  areas,  along  with  Signal  Point 
Reservation  to  the  north,  can  be  reached  by  following  the  map. 

The  park  is  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service.  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior.  A  superintendent,  whose  address  is  P.O.  Box  2128,  Fort 
Oglethorpe,  GA  30742,  is  in  charge. 

For  Your  Safety  We  have  made  every  effort  to  make  your  visit  a  safe  one, 
but  there  are  still  hazards  that  require  your  vigilance.  Be  cautious  and 
use  common  sense  while  hiking,  climbing,  and  going  up  and  down  steps. 


Touring  Point  Park 
and  Lookout  Mountain 


Touring  Chickamauga 
Battlefield 


The  assault  on  Lookout  Mountain  was  one  of  the  key 
engagements  In  the  battle  for  Chattanooga.  This  walk- 
ing tour  (keyed  by  number  to  the  map  below)  will 
direct  you  to  the  most  important  spots  in  the  Point 
Park  area.  From  the  upper  level  to  the  Ochs  Museum 
and  Overlook  (tour  stop  4}  is  a  descent  of  1 52  meters 
(500  feet).  There  are  several  tiers  of  steps  along  the 
trail,  so  your  physical  condition  will  be  tested.  The 
visitor  center,  located  across  the  road  from  the  En- 
trance Gate  (tour  stop  1 ),  contains  an  information  area, 
an  6-minute  slide  orientation  program,  and  a  wide 
assortment  of  sales  publications.  From  June  through 
August,  park  rangers  present  a  variety  of  daily  tours, 
historical  talks,  and  demonstrations  in  the  park.  Check 
at  the  visitor  center  for  schedules  of  special  events 
and  activities. 


1  The  Entrance  Gate,  constructed  in  1905  by  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  is  the  largest  replica  of  the  Corps' 
insignia  in  the  world 

2  The  three  gun  batteries  inside  the  park  mark  a  very 
small  segment  of  the  siege  lines  that  once  encircled 
Chattanooga  The  first  consists  of  two  Parrott  Rifles, 
so-named  for  their  inventor.  Robert  Parrott  of  New 
York.  These  guns  each  weigh  793  kilograms  (1 ,750 
pounds)  and  their  barrels  are  grooved  (rifled)  to  in- 
crease firing  accuracy.  Their  maximum  range  was  3 
kilometers  (2  miles)  at  a  5°  elevation  They  are  eas- 
ily recognized  by  the  heavy  metal  placed  on  the  breech 
for  reinforcement  against  cracking  from  extreme  heat. 

The  second,  known  as  Garnty's  Battery,  overlooks 
the  valley  below.  These  1 2-pounder  howitzers,  known 
as  Napoleons'  because  Emperor  Napoleon  III  of 
France  sponsored  their  development,  were  the  stand- 
ard cannon  used  by  both  armies  during  the  Civil  War 
The  guns  could  tire  a  5.5-kilogram  (1 2-pound)  charge 
1 ,554 meters  (1 ,700  yards).  They  were  effective  for 
close-range  fighting  but  could  not  be  tilted,  for  the 
charge  would  roll  out  before  it  was  fired. 

The  third,  Corput's  Battery,  is  near  the  western  over- 
look from  which  Sunset  Rock  may  be  seen.  Gen.  James 
Longstreet  used  this  rock  as  an  observation  point 
while  watching  a  nighttime  attack  in  Wauhatchie  Valley. 


Detail  from  Point  Park  Entrance  Gate. 


3  The  large  monument  in  the  center  of  the  park  is  the 
New  York  Peace  Memorial.  On  top  of  the  shaft,  Union 
and  Confederate  soldiers  shake  hands  under  one  flag 
signifying  peace  and  brotherly  love  The  monument 

is  29  meters  (95  feet)  high,  1 5  meters  (50  feet)  in  diam- 
eter at  the  base,  and  constructed  of  Tennessee  mar- 
ble and  pink  Massachusetts  granite 

4  The  Ochs  Museum  and  Overlook,  high  above  the 
winding  Tennessee  River,  was  dedicated  November 
12,  1940.  The  museum  was  named  in  honor  of  Adolph 

5  Ochs.  onetime  Chattanooga  resident  and  owner- 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times.  The  exhibits  and 
pictures  inside  the  museum  depict  the  story  of  the 
battle  for  Chattanooga  and  its  importance  in  determin- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  Civil  War.  Umbrella  Rock,  to 
the  front  and  left  of  the  museum,  is  unsafe  to  climb. 

5  At  the  Cravens  House  the  fiercest  fighting  on  the 
mountain  took  place.  Confederate  officers  used  the 
building  for  headquarters,  and  Union  gunfire  badly 
damaged  it 

6  The  Blutt  Trail,  the  main  hiking  trail  in  the  park,  is 
reached  by  way  of  metal  steps  to  the  left  of  the  muse- 
um At  this  exact  spot.  Kentucky  Volunteers  climbed 
the  mountain  to  reach  the  point  and  plant  their  flag 
Many  trails  lead  away  from  the  main  one.  and  all  are 
welt-marked. 


Illinois  Monument,  Missionary  Ridge. 


Related  Areas   The  Park  Service  maintains  several 
other  areas  that  played  a  part  in  the  battle  for  Chat- 
tanooga: Orchard  Knob  Reservation  marks  the  site  of 
Grant's  headquarters,  from  which  he  directed  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  as  it  advanced  against  Mis- 
sionary Ridge  on  November  25,  1 863.  Missionary 
Ridge,  a  low-lying  mountain  barrier  east  of  Chatta- 
nooga, is  approximately  32  kilometers  (20  miles)  long 
and  about  1 22  meters  (400  feet)  above  the  city. 
Fortified  by  the  Confederates,  the  ridge  was  almost 
impregnable  but  it  fell  to  the  hard-charging  veterans 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  The  ridge  is  access- 
ible by  auto  via  Crest  Road  Along  the  road  are  several 
small  park  areas,  the  most  significant  of  which  are 
Bragg,  Ohio,  De  Long,  and  Sherman  Reservations. 
Bragg  Reservation  marks  the  site  of  Bragg's  head- 
quarters during  the  siege.  The  monument  here  honors 
Illinois  troops  who  fought  in  the  battle.  Ohio  Reserva- 
tion honors  Ohio  troops  who  participated  in  the  Chat- 
tanooga Campaign  De  Long  Reservation  contains  a 
large  monument  to  the  2d  Minnesota  Regiment,  which 
fought  gallantly  at  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga  and  was 
among  the  first  to  reach  the  crest  of  Missionary  Ridge. 
Sherman  Reservation  marks  the  area  where  Sher- 
man s  troops  tried  in  vain  to  break  through  Confeder- 
ate defenses.  North  and  directly  opposite  Lookout 
Mountain  is  Signal  Point  Reservation,  one  of  the 
many  sites  used  by  the  U  S.  Signal  Corps  during  the 
Civil  War.  Exhibits  are  displayed  along  the  terrace 


Begin  your  tour  at  the  visitor  center  where  exhibits 
and  audio-visual  programs  explain  the  battle  and  its 
place  in  the  Civil  War.  Also  in  the  visitor  center  is  the 
Claude  E.  and  Zenada  O.  Fuller  Collection  of  Ameri- 
can Military  Arms.  Among  the  355  weapons  on  dis- 
play are  several  rare  or  unique  items.  The  collection 
was  given  by  the  Fullers  to  the  National  Park  Service 
in  1954.  Outside  is  an  artillery  display,  illustrating  the 
various  cannon  used  by  the  light  field  artillery  during 
the  war.  The  major  points  of  interest  on  the  battlefield 
can  be  reached  by  following  the  1 1  -kilometer  (7-mile) 
automobile  tour,  marked  by  arrows  on  the  map  below. 
Tourstop  numbers  1  through  8  on  the  map  identify  key 
points  on  the  battlefield  and  correspond  to  the  follow- 
ing numbered  descriptions  of  each  stop. 


1  Battle  of  Chickamauga  Unlike  many  other  Civil 
War  battles  which  were  fought  on  open  fields.  Chick- 
amauga was  fought  in  dense  woods  and  thick  under- 
brush. Generals  had  trouble  keeping  track  of  their 
troops,  much  less  directing  them  The  monuments 
and  markers  along  the  tour  road  mark  the  locations 
of  units  and  batteries  engaged  in  the  battle.  Metal 
tablets— blue  for  Union,  red  for  Confederate— are 
positioned  so  that  visitors  view  the  field  much  like 
soldiers  positioned  here  in  1 863  would  have  viewed  it. 

2  The  Battlelme  The  final  day  of  the  battle  opened 
near  this  spot  and  spread  along  the  tour  route  you  will 
drive.  About  9  30a  m.  Confederates  under  Lt.  Gen, 
Leonidas  Polk  attacked  Thomas'  corps  lined  up  behind 
log  barricades  The  pressures  created  by  these  attacks 
caused  Rosecrans  to  shift  troops  to  Thomas'  aid.  This 
weakened  the  Federal  right  flank  and  set  the  scene 
for  Longstreet's  breakthrough. 

3  Mix-Up  in  the  Union  Command   Shortly  before 
1 1  a.m.  on  September  20,  Rosecrans  received  an 
erroneous  report  that  Brig  Gen.  John  M  Brannan's 
division  was  out  of  position,  creating  what  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  gap  in  the  Federal  line.  It  was  while  Brig. 
Gen  Thomas  J.  Wood's  division  was  shifting  to  fill 
Brannan's  spot  that  Longstreet's  troops  struck  A  part 
of  Brannan's  line  is  marked  by  monuments,  tablets, 
and  cannon  The  figures  near  the  base  of  the  Georgia 


Monument  across  the  road  represent  the  three  arms 
of  the  military:  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry 

4  Confederate  Breakthrough   Just  as  the  last  ele- 
ments of  Wood's  division  pulled  out  of  line  and  before 
Maj.  Gen.  Jefferson  C.  Davis'  division  could  fill  the 
gap  thus  created,  Longstreet's  troops  charged  from 
the  woods  behind  you,  past  the  Brotherton  Cabin,  and 
across  the  field  to  the  Federal  line  in  the  trees.  The 
attack  drove  the  divisions  of  Davis  and  Maj.  Gen. 
Philip  H.  Sheridan  and  a  part  of  Wood's  from  the  field. 
The  Brotherton  Cabin  stands  today  as  it  did  in  1 863. 

5  The  Cost  of  Chickamauga   Chickamauga  was  one 
of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  Civil  War  Confederate 
losses  totaled  more  than  1 8,000  out  of  some  66.000 
engaged,  Federal  losses  were  16.000  out  of  58.000 
On  one  day  the  22d  Alabama  Regiment  lost  55  per 
cent  of  its  soldiers  and  almost  half  of  its  officers;  1 7  of 
23  officers  of  the  20th  Georgia  fell  in  action.  "We 
advanced  under  a  perfect  shower  of  bullets."  recalled 
Lt.  Col.  James  L  Abernathy  of  the  8th  Kansas  Infantry. 

sometimes  driving  the  enemy  and  in  turn  being 
driven  by  them,  until  we  had  fought  over  the  ground 
over  and  over  again,  and  almost  half  of  our  number  lay 
dead  and  wounded   Confederate  Gen  William  Bates, 
surveying  the  carnage,  called  Chickamauga  a  sluggish 

"River  of  Death  "  The  monuments  across  the  road 
mark  troop  positions  on  September  19. 


6  Wilder  Tower  This  imposing  26-meter  (86-foot) 
monument  honors  Col.  John  Wilder  and  his  brigade  of 
mounted  infantry  who  occupied  this  part  of  the  battle- 
field when  Longstreet's  troops  broke  through  the 
Union  line  on  September  20.  Armed  with  the  7-shot 
Spencer  repeating  carbine,  Wilder's  2,000-man 
brigade  poured  a  deadly  fire  into  Longstreet's  vet- 
erans but  were  unable  to  stop  them  The  monument 
stands  on  the  ground  where  Rosecrans  maintained 
his  headquarters  on  September  19  and  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th.  A  platform  at  the  top  affords  an 
excellent  view  of  the  battlefield  and  surrounding  area. 

7  Retreat  of  the  Union  Right   Many  Federal  units 
moving  through  this  area  were  surprised  by  Long- 
street's  attack  and  driven  off  the  field,  including 
Rosecrans  and  two  of  his  corps  commanders.  Be- 
yond the  woods  to  your  right  is  the  Brotherton  cabin, 
point  of  the  Confederate  breakthrough.  To  your  left, 
on  the  knoll  beyond  the  field,  a  monument  marks  the 
site  of  Rosecrans'  headquarters  at  that  time. 

8  Snodgrass  Hill   It  was  here  that  Gen.  George  H . 
Thomas  became  the  "Rock  of  Chickamauga."  When 
Longstreet's  attack  struck  the  Union  center,  the 
Federal  troops  there  fell  back  to  this  hill,  where 
Thomas  organized  them  into  a  determined  defending 
force.  The  log  cabin  here  marks  the  site  of  the  1863 
home  of  the  Snodgrass  family. 


Pholograotis  courtesy  Eastern  National  Park  &  Monument  Association 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Confederate 
States  government  built  a  large  stockaded  prison 
camp  in  south-central  Georgia.  Between  February 

1864,  when  the  first  prisoners  arrived,  and  April 

1865,  when  the  prison  ceased  to  exist,  more  than 
45,000  Union  soldiers  were  confined  there.  Of 
these,  more  than  12,000  perished  from  disease, 
malnutrition,  overcrowding,  and  exposure.  The 
prison's  official  name  was  Camp  Sumter,  but  most 
people  called  it  Andersonville. 


Andersonville,  the  largest  and  best  known  of  Southern 
military  prisons,  was  located  in  Sumter  County,  Ga., 
at  Andersonville  Station  on  the  Southwestern  (now  the 
Central  of  Georgia)  Railroad,  9  miles  northeast  of 
Americus.  It  was  established  after  Confederate  officials 
decided  that  the  large  number  of  Union  soldiers  being 
held  in  Richmond  prisons  should  be  moved  elsewhere 
because  they  were  a  serious  drain  on  the  city's  dwindling 
food  supply.  Also,  as  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  pointed  out  in 
October  1863,  the  Northern  captives  would  become  a 
liability  in  the  event  of  an  enemy  attack.  They  would 
have  to  be  guarded  securely  to  prevent  their  release  or 
escape,  but  every  able-bodied  soldier  was  being  sent  off 
to  the  battlefronts  and  there  were  not  enough  men  left 
to  form  an  adequate  guard  force.  To  maintain  the 
prisoners  in  Richmond  would  mean  detaching  much- 
needed  troops  from  the  already  hard-pressed  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  and  this  General  Lee  could  not  afford 
to  do.  City  residents,  fearful  of  a  prison  break,  likewise 
urged  the  government  to  move  the  Federals  to  another 
location. 

In  their  search  for  a  suitable  prison  site,  Confederate 
authorities  hoped  to  find  a  place  more  remote  from  the 
theater  of  war,  where  the  prisoners  could  be  more  easily 
guarded,  where  enemy  raids  would  be  less  likely,  and 
where  food  could  be  more  readily  obtained.  In  December 
1863,  after  ruling  out  several  likely  locations  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  because  of  local  opposition,  they 
finally  settled  on  the  Georgia  site  because  of  its  proximity 
to  the  railroad,  the  presence  of  a  "large  supply  of  beautiful 
clear  water,"  and  the  "salubrity  of  climate." 

At  that  time,  Andersonville  Station  was  a  small  com- 
munity of  about  20  people.  The  place  had  originally 
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been  called  Anderson  for  John  W.  Anderson,  super- 
intendent of  the  railroad  when  the  line  was  extended 
from  Oglethorpe  to  Americus  in  1854;  but  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Department  changed  the  name  to  Andersonville 
in  1856  to  avoid  confusion  with  Anderson,  S.C.  The  only 
buildings  were  a  depot,  a  church,  a  store,  a  cotton 
warehouse,  and  about  a  dozen  houses,  most  of  which  were 
poor  shanties. 

Confederate  soldiers  and  Negro  slaves  from  neighborhood 
plantations  began  clearing  the  land  for  the  prison  in 
January  1864.  For  the  next  6  weeks  the  hillsides  east  of  the 
depot  echoed  to  the  ring  of  axes,  the  crash  of  trees,  the 
thud  of  shovels,  and  the  shouts  of  men  as  the  sandy 
Georgia  soil  was  stripped  of  its  lofty  pines.  The  trees  were 
trimmed  and  topped  to  make  logs  about  20  feet  long. 
These  were  then  hewed  to  a  thickness  of  8  to  12  inches  and 
set  vertically  5  feet  into  the  ground  to  form  an  almost 
impregnable  stockaded  enclosure.  The  enclosure  originally 
encompassed  about  16^4  acres  of  land  but  was  later 
enlarged  to  26^  acres. 

Sentry  boxes,  or  "Pigeon-Roosts"  as  the  prisoners  called 
them,  were  positioned  at  intervals  along  the  top  of  the 
stockade  and  afforded  the  guards  "a  comfortable  place  in 
which  to  stand  and  watch  what  was  going  on  inside  the 
pen."  A  "deadline"  was  established  inside  the  stockade 
and  parallel  to  the  palisades.  It  was  marked  by  a  wood 
railing  "over  which  no  prisoner"  was  "allowed  to  go,  day 
or  night,  under  penalty  of  being  shot."  The  ground  between 
the  deadline  and  the  palisades  was  called  the  "deadrun." 
A  stream,  Stockade  Branch  of  Sweetwater  Creek,  flowed 
west  to  east  through  the  prison  yard  dividing  it  roughly 
in  half. 
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There  were  two  entrances  to  the  stockade,  both  of  which 
were  located  on  the  west  front.  The  North  Gate  stood 
about  400  feet  north  of  Stockade  Branch  and  the  South 
Gate  about  200  feet  south  of  the  stream.  From  each  gate 
a  street  ran  eastward  through  the  prison  to  the  opposite 
wall.  South  Street,  at  the  South  Gate,  was  used  to  haul  in 
rations  to  the  prisoners.  The  street  leading  from  the  North 
Gate  was  called  Market  Street  (or  Broadway  on  some 
contemporary  maps),  and  along  it  the  prison  sutler  and 
other  food  merchants  set  up  shops  and  stalls.  Both 
streets  were  about  10  feet  wide. 

To  guard  against  enemy  attack  and  to  quell  disturbances 
inside  the  prison,  earthern  forts  equipped  with  artillery 
were  constructed  at  points  along  the  perimeter  of  the 
stockade  and  interconnected  by  a  line  of  palisades.  The 
principal  work,  known  as  the  "Star  Fort,"  stood  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  prison.  Other  structures  built 
adjacent  to  the  stockade  included  a  bakery,  a  cookhouse, 
and  two  stockaded  hospitals. 

The  post  commander  in  charge  of  the  overall  admin- 
istration of  Andersonville  during  the  summer  of 
1864  was  Gen.  John  H.  Winder,  former  provost  marshal 
and  supervisor  of  Confederate  prisons  in  Richmond.  The 
prison  commandant  responsible  for  maintaining  order  and 
discipline  was  Swiss -born  Capt.  Henry  Wirz.  The  guard 
force,  commanded  initially  by  Col.  A.  W.  Persons, 
consisted  of  several  Confederate  regular  regiments,  all  but 
one  of  which  were  soon  replaced  by  four  regiments  of  the 
Georgia  Reserve  (militia)  Corps.  The  militia  regiments 
were,  for  the  most  part,  made  up  of  undisciplined  older 
men  and  striplings  recently  called  into  service.  They  were 
generally  held  in  low  repute  by  both  the  prisoners  and 
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prison  authorities.  Both  Wirz  and  Winder  wanted  to 
replace  them  with  more  seasoned  troops,  but  their  efforts 
were  unsuccessful,  as  all  combat-ready  units  were  needed 
to  oppose  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman's  Federal  columns 
advancing  southward  through  northern  Georgia  toward 
Atlanta. 

Andersonville  was  a  prison  for  enlisted  soldiers; 

officers,  after  the  first  few  months,  were  confined  at 
Macon.  The  first  contingent  of  prisoners,  500  men  from 
Belle  Isle  outside  Richmond,  arrived  at  the  camp  on 
February  27,  1864,  before  the  prison  was  completed.  In 
the  weeks  and  months  that  followed,  others  arrived  at  the 
rate  of  about  400  per  day.  These  included  not  only  the 
Federals  removed  from  prisons  in  and  around  the 
Southern  capital  but  soldiers  captured  on  the  battlefields 
of  Virginia  and  Georgia  as  well  as  prisoners  transferred 
from  Confederate  camps  in  Florida  and  Alabama. 
Overcrowding  quickly  became  a  serious  problem.  By  late 
June  some  26,000  Union  soldiers  were  confined  in  a 
stockade  built  to  accommodate  10,000.  By  the  end  of 
July  the  constant  arrival  of  new  prisoners  raised  the  total 
number  of  men  being  held  in  the  prison  to  31,678.  The 
largest  number  incarcerated  at  any  one  time  was  more 
than  32,000  in  August  1864. 

Next  to  overcrowding,  the  absence  of  adequate  shelter 
caused  the  greatest  suffering.  Lacking  the  necessary  tools, 
the  Confederates  could  not  provide  housing  for  their 
captives.  The  prisoners,  except  for  those  confined  in  the 
hospitals,  were  accordingly  required  to  provide  their  own 
shelter.  Early  arrivals  gathered  up  the  lumber,  logs,  and 
branches  remaining  from  the  construction  of  the  stockade 
and  built  rude  huts.  The  wood  supply  was  soon  exhausted 
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Plan  of  the  stockade  and  surroundings  at  Andersonville,  by 
J.  Wells.  From  the  Century  Magazine,  1890. 
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and  the  more  resourceful  Federals  improvised  tents,  or 
"shebangs"  as  they  were  called,  from  odd  bits  of  clothing 
and  other  cloth.  These  generally  proved  inadequate, 
especially  during  rains.  Many  prisoners  dug  holes  in  the 
ground  for  protection,  risking  suffocation  from  cave-ins, 
and  when  it  rained  these  holes  quickly  filled  with  water. 
Hundreds  of  Union  soldiers  were  without  shelter  of  any 
kind  against  rain,  sun,  heat,  and  cold. 

Many  Federals  who  had  been  prisoners  a  long  time  at 
Richmond  or  other  Confederate  camps  before  being 
transferred  to  Andersonville  were  literally  dressed  in  rags 
when  they  arrived.  Many  others,  brought  directly  from  the 
battlefields,  wore  clothes  that  showed  considerable  wear 
and  which  soon  deteriorated.  Some  prisoners  had  no 
clothes  at  all. 

The  daily  food  ration,  the  cause  of  severe  dietary 
deficiencies,  consisted  of  one-quarter  pound  of  meal  and 
either  one-third  pound  of  bacon  or  1  pound  of  beef. 
Occasionally,  peas,  rice,  vinegar,  and  molasses  were 
provided.  Food  was  usually  issued  uncooked.  Prison 
officials  intended  to  cook  the  rations  before  distributing 
them,  but  the  prisoners  arrived  before  facilities  had  been 
completed.  By  the  time  a  cookhouse  and  a  bakehouse 
were  finished  in  the  summer  of  1864,  the  large  number  of 
Federals  in  the  stockade  rendered  them  wholly  inadequate. 

The  prisoners,  who  were  allowed  to  keep  their  money  and 
other  valuables,  could  supplement  their  meagre  rations  by 
buying  food  from  the  prison  sutler  and  other  merchants 
who  set  up  shops  inside  the  stockade.  Among  the  items 
offered  for  sale  were  onions,  beans,  dried  peas,  potatoes, 
cornbread,  eggs,  flour,  soda,  blackberries,  meats, 
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condiments,  cakes,  and  pies.  Prices  were  high,  however, 
and  only  those  prisoners  with  a  large  cash  reserve  could 
do  business  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  major  water  supply  came  from  5-foot-wide  Stockade 
Branch  which  flowed  through  the  prison  yard.  This  stream 
was  soon  polluted  by  wastes  from  the  bakehouse  and 
Confederate  camps  situated  along  its  banks  outside  the 
stockade  and  by  the  prison  sinks  inside.  A  number  of 
springs  were  found  in  the  bottom  south  of  Stockade 
Branch,  and  while  the  water  from  these  was  brackish, 
it  was  better  than  that  drawn  from  the  stream.  Because 
they  could  not  remedy  the  pollution  problem,  prison 
officials  encouraged  their  captives  to  dig  wells.  Usually 
a  number  of  men  from  the  same  mess  would  undertake 
the  project,  using  spoons,  half  canteens,  mess  plates,  and 
borrowed  shovels.  The  wells  were  about  3  feet  wide  and 
as  much  as  75  feet  deep.  Ropes  attached  to  buckets,  cups, 
or  boots  were  used  to  bail  the  water. 

The  overcrowding,  the  inadequate  shelters,  the  coarse, 
meagre  rations,  and  the  poor  sanitary  conditions 
resulted  in  widespread  disease  and  a  high  mortality  rate. 
Altogether  more  than  45,000  Union  soldiers  were  confined 
in  Andersonville.  Of  these  12,912  are  buried  in  the 
Andersonville  cemetery.  Most  of  the  deaths  were  caused 
by  diarrhea,  dysentery,  gangrene,  and  scurvy — diseases 
that  the  Confederate  surgeons  could  not  arrest  because 
they  lacked  proper  facilities,  personnel,  medical  supplies, 
and  medicines.  During  the  prison's  13-month  existence, 
more  than  900  prisoners  died  each  month.  The  greatest 
death  toll  on  any  single  day  occurred  on  August  23,  1864, 
when  97  prisoners  died. 
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ssuing  rations  to  33,000  prisoners,  August  1864. 
photograph  was  probably  taken  near  the  North  ( 
Market  Street. 


Besides  the  unhealthful,  debilitating  prison  conditions,  the 
Federal  soldiers  in  Andersonville  had  to  contend  with 
depredations  by  their  own  comrades  who  frequently  stole 
food,  clothing,  and  whatever  other  valuables  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on,  and  who  were  not  averse  to  using 
violence  to  gain  their  ends.  The  "Andersonville  Raiders," 
a  large,  organized  group  of  thieves,  cutthroats,  and 
murderers,  were  the  most  notorious  and  dangerous 
predators.  For  nearly  4  months  the  Raiders  held  sway 
inside  the  prison,  and  robberies  and  murders  were  daily 
occurrences.  Finally,  with  the  help  and  sanction  of  General 
Winder  and  Captain  Wirz,  the  six  ringleaders  were 
captured  and,  on  July  11,  1864,  after  a  quick  trial  by 
fellow  inmates,  hanged  from  a  newly  built  scaffold  near 
the  South  Gate.  Other  members  of  the  Raiders  were  forced 
to  run  a  gauntlet  of  club-wielding  prisoners.  This  ended 
the  wholesale  murder  and  pillage,  although  some  petty 
thievery  continued. 

Escape  from  Andersonville  was  not  impossible  but  it  was 
difficult.  During  the  prison's  existence,  329  prisoners 
escaped.  Many  more  got  away  temporarily  but  they  were 
caught  and  returned.  This  was  because  the  prison  was 
situated  far  from  Union  lines  and  because  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  dogs  used  by  the  Confederates  to  track  runaways. 
Although  numerous  tunnels  were  dug,  usually  on  the 
pretext  of  digging  wells,  very  few  men  seem  to  have 
escaped  by  this  method.  Successful  escapees  usually 
slipped  away  from  their  guards  while  on  work  details 
outside  the  stockade. 

hen  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman's  armies  captured 
Atlanta  on  September  2,  1864,  most  of  the 
able-bodied  prisoners  at  Andersonville  were  moved  to 
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camps  in  Charleston  and  Florence,  S.C.,  and  Savannah, 
Ga.,  to  prevent  their  release  by  Union  cavalry  columns 
sent  out  for  that  purpose.  After  Sherman's  forces  set  out 
on  their  march  across  Georgia  to  the  sea,  the  prison 
continued  to  operate  on  a  smaller  scale  until  April  1865. 
On  April  17  a  powerful  Union  column  under  Gen.  James 
H.  Wilson  captured  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  within  3  weeks 
the  last  Andersonville  prisoner  had  been  released  and 
Captain  Wirz  placed  under  arrest. 

When  the  emaciated  survivors  of  Andersonville  returned 
to  their  homes  at  the  end  of  the  war,  there  was  widespread 
demand  in  the  North  for  the  punishment  of  those 
responsible  for  what  many  claimed  were  deliberately 
planned  atrocities.  Next  to  the  assassination  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Andersonville  story  was  the  most 
potent  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  those  who  wished  to 
impose  a  harsh  reconstruction  on  the  former  Confederate 
States  of  America. 

Most  of  the  public  indignation,  bitterness,  and  anger 
concerning  Andersonville  soon  focused  on  prison 
commandant  Wirz,  General  Winder  having  died.  The 
Northern  press  pictured  him  as  a  vicious  sadist  and  used 
such  words  as  "monster"  and  "beast"  to  describe  him. 
He  was  neither,  but  because  he  spoke  with  a  foreign 
accent  and  because  he  was  the  officer  with  whom  the 
prisoners  had  the  most  contact,  he  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
blame  for  conditions  at  the  prison. 

Wirz,  whose  name  is  more  intimately  associated  with 
Andersonville  than  any  other,  was  born  November  25, 
1823,  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  the  son  of  a  tailor.  He  was 
educated  in  Zurich  and  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia. 
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Although  he  wanted  to  be  a  physician,  his  father  objected 
and  he  entered  the  mercantile  trade.  Emigrating  to  the 
United  States  in  1849,  Wirz  worked  for  a  while  as  a 
weaver  in  a  factory  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  then  headed 
west.  In  1854  he  was  employed  as  a  doctor's  assistant  in 
Hopkinsville,  Ky.  From  there  he  drifted  to  a  plantation 
at  Milliken's  Bend,  La.,  where  he  secured  employment  as 
the  "doctor"  for  the  plantation  slaves.  After  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  he  joined  the  4th  Louisiana  Infantry.  In  1862 
he  was  severely  wounded  during  the  Battle  of  Seven  Pines, 
and  after  recovering  was  given  the  rank  of  captain  and 
detailed  to  the  staff  of  General  Winder,  then  provost 
marshal  at  Richmond. 

Wirz  was  assigned  as  commandant  of  Andersonville  on 
March  27,  1864,  and  soon  gained  a  reputation  as  a 
"firm  and  rigid"  disciplinarian.  But  he  was  not  indifferent 
to  the  prisoners'  plight.  He  tried  to  provide  adequate 
shelter  and  to  obtain  food  and  medical  supplies  for  his 
charges,  but  governmental  red  tape,  labor  shortages,  high 
prices,  local  opposition,  and  the  general  economic 
deterioration  of  the  Confederacy  hindered  his  efforts. 

After  his  arrest  in  1865,  Wirz  was  taken  to  the  Old  Capitol 
Prison  in  Washington,  D.C.  Tried  and  found  guilty  by 
a  military  commission  for  conspiring  with  others  to 
"impair  and  injure  the  health  and  to  destroy  the  lives  .  .  . 
of  large  numbers  of  federal  prisoners"  and  for  "murder,  in 
violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,"  he  was  hanged 
in  Washington  on  November  10,  1865. 

Despite  numerous  claims  to  the  contrary,  mostly  from 
understandably  embittered  former  inmates,  there  was 
no  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  Wirz,  Winder,  or  other 
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Confederate  officials  to  deliberately  exterminate  the 
Federal  soldiers  confined  at  Andersonville.  The  horrors  of 
Andersonville  resulted  principally  from  the  breakdown 
of  the  Southern  economy.  Throughout  the  Civil  War  the 
Confederacy  suffered  from  three  fundamental  weaknesses 
that  crippled  her  military  operations  and  made  the  func- 
tioning of  an  efficient  prisoner-of-war  system  virtually 
impossible.  First,  industrial  output  was  inadequate  for 
logistical  support  of  the  armed  forces,  with  the  result 
that  military  prisons  were  extremely  primitive  in  their 
construction,  equipment,  and  maintenance.  Second,  the 
Quartermaster  and  Commissary  Corps,  for  various 
reasons,  were  never  able  to  properly  clothe  and  feed  the 
Confederate  Army,  let  alone  prisoners  of  war.  Finally, 
after  the  first  2  years  of  the  war,  rail  and  water  trans- 
portation were  so  crippled  that  the  movement  of  supplies 
to  peripheral  points  in  the  Confederacy  was  frequently 
completely  cut  off.  Andersonville  was  one  of  those 
"peripheral  points." 

In  any  discussion  of  Andersonville,  or  any  Southern 
prison  for  that  matter,  it  is  important  to  recall  that  almost 
as  many  Confederates  (25,976)  died  in  Northern  prison 
camps  as  the  30,218  Federals  that  expired  in  Southern. 
The  eminent  historian  William  B.  Hesseltine,  whose  study 
Civil  War  Prisons  has  become  a  classic,  said  that : 

All  things  considered  the  statistics  show  no  reason  why  the 
North  should  reproach  the  South.  If  we  add  to  one  side 
of  the  account  the  [North's]  refusal  to  exchange  the 
prisoners  and  the  greater  resources,  and  to  the  other  the 
distress  of  the  Confederacy  the  balance  struck  will  not 
be  far  from  even.  Certain  it  is  that  no  deliberate  intention 
existed  either  in  Richmond  or  Washington  to  inflict 
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sufferings  on  captives  more  than  inevitably  accompanied 
their  confinement. 

hen  Andersonville  prison  ceased  to  exist  in  April 
1865,  the  grounds  reverted  to  private  ownership 
and  were  later  obtained  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
stockades  eventually  disappeared,  the  logs  either 
being  cut  down  or  rotting  away.  All  the  buildings  were 
removed,  and  various  crops  were  cultivated  in  the  area. 
In  May  1890  the  prison  site  was  purchased  from  the 
Government  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  a 
veteran's  organization.  The  GAR  and  its  auxiliary,  the 
Woman's  Relief  Corps,  made  many  improvements  to  the 
area  with  the  idea  of  creating  a  memorial  park.  They 
planted  trees  and  shrubbery  and  prevailed  on  States  and 
patriotic  organizations  to  erect  monuments  to  the  soldiers 
imprisoned  there. 

The  most  prominent  landmark  erected  by  the  WRC  is 
Providence  Spring  House.  It  marks  the  site  where,  on 
August  14,  1864,  when  the  oppressive  summer  heat,  the 
crowded  conditions,  and  the  inadequate  sanitation 
facilities  were  making  life  in  the  prison  virtually 
intolerable,  a  spring  of  clear  water  that  had  been 
accidentally  buried  when  the  stockade  was  built  gushered 
forth  during  a  rainstorm  as  if  in  answer  to  the  prisoners' 
prayers.  To  the  worn  and  weary  Federals,  it  seemed  truly 
an  act  of  Providence,  and  they  named  it  "Providence 
Spring." 

The  prison  site,  which  contains  84.20  acres,  was  donated 
to  the  United  States  in  1910.  It  was  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Army  until  1970,  when  it  was 
made  a  national  historic  site  and  placed  under  the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Service.  The  gently 
sloping  terrain  with  a  stream  flowing  through  it  is  much 
as  it  was  during  the  Civil  War,  but  the  grim  environment 
of  1864-65  has  been  transformed  by  the  planting  of  30 
acres  of  trees  and  grass.  The  stockade  and  "deadline"  are 
marked  by  4-foot-high  white  concrete  stakes,  and  the 
North  and  South  Gates  and  the  stockade  corners  are 
identified  by  masonry  pillars.  Some  26  wells  and  escape 
tunnels  dug  by  the  prisoners  still  exist  at  the  north  end 
if  the  prison  site,  and  these  are  now  fenced  and  marked 
with  signs.  Traces  of  the  Star  Fort  and  the  other 
earthworks  that  were  built  around  the  stockade  can  still 
be  seen. 


THE  NATIONAL  CEMETERY 

With  the  dissolution  of  the  prison  camp,  the  area 
one-third  mile  to  the  north  which  had  been  used 
as  a  burial  ground  for  deceased  prisoners  was  appropriat- 
ed by  the  Federal  Government.  It  was  established  as  a 
national  cemetery  on  July  26,  1865.  A  month  later,  the 
famous  Civil  War  nurse,  Clara  Barton,  who  helped  to 
identify  and  mark  the  graves  of  those  who  died  while 
confined  at  Andersonville,  hoisted  the  first  U.S.  flag  to 
fly  above  the  burial  ground.  By  1868  additional 
interments,  including  the  remains  of  Union  soldiers 
originally  buried  in  cemeteries  at  Milledgeville,  Macon, 
Sandersville,  Irwinton,  and  Americus,  Ga.,  had  increased 
the  total  burials  at  Andersonville  National  Cemetery  to 
13,669. 

The  cemetery,  like  the  nearby  prison  site,  presents  an 
appearance  today  far  different  from  that  seen  by  the 
haggard  prisoners  of  1864-65.  It  is  composed  of  17 
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sections — A  through  R  (there  is  no  section  0).  The 
remains  of  most  of  those  who  died  in  the  prison  camp 
are  in  sections  E,  F,  H,  J,  and  K.  The  graves  of  the  six 
Andersonville  Raiders  are  set  apart  from  other  interments 
in  a  small  rectangular  plot  in  section  J,  beyond  and  to 
the  right  of  the  flagpole  near  the  main  gate.  All  the  graves 
are  marked  with  simple  white  marble  headstones  bearing 
the  name  and  State  of  the  individual  interred.  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  have  erected  large 
monuments  to  honor  their  Civil  War  dead  buried  in  the 
cemetery. 
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As  the  Nation's  principal  conservation  agency,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  basic  responsibilities  for 
water,  fish,  wildlife  mineral,  land,  park,  and  recreational 
resources.  Indian  and  Territorial  affairs  are  other  major 
concerns  of  America's  "Department  of  Natural 
Resources."  The  Department  works  to  assure  the  wisest 
choice  in  managing  alt  our  resources  so  each  will  make- 
its  full  contribution  to  a  better  United  States — now  and 
in  the  future. 
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At  his  Stone  Mountain  Carving  Museum,  Roy  Faulkner  (left)  explains  that  the  actual  figures  on  the 
mountainside  are  144  times  larger  than  this  scale  model.  Photographs:  Kim  McRae 

A  Carver  Tells  His  Tale 


From  the  very  first  day,  Roy  Faulkner 
knew  he  was  carving  a  niche  in  history.  As 
his  fiery  torch  etched  out  the  figures  of 
"Stonewall"  Jackson,  Robert  E.  Lee,  and 
Jefferson  Davis  on  the  face  of  Stone 
Mountain,  Georgia,  near  Atlanta,  Faulk- 
ner planned  how  he  would  someday  tell 
the  tale.  So  he  kept  detailed  journals — 
48  in  all — and  took  enough  photographs 
to  fill  a  file  cabinet.  He  saved  the  equip- 
ment he  used  and  the  clothing  he  wore. 

And  when  the  carving  was  finished — 8 
years,  5  months,  and  19  days  later — 
Faulkner  had  the  beginnings  of  a  museum. 
Today,  Faulkner  is  on  hand  to  greet  guests 
to  his  Stone  Mountain  Carving  Museum 
that  opened  last  March,  just  a  mile  and  a 
half  down  the  road  from  the  carving  itself. 


While  he's  available  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions, Faulkner  will  often  point  to  one 
section  or  another  in  the  32,000-square- 
foot  museum  where  the  exhibits  do  the 
talking  for  him. 

The  first  room  is  dedicated  to  dreams — 
hopeful  but  shattered  ones — like  that  of 
Helen  Plain,  charter  member  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  She 
envisioned  a  70-foot  likeness  of  Robert  E. 
Lee  on  the  mountainside  and  made  hers  a 
national  crusade.  There  were  the  dreams 
of  sculptor  Gutzon  Borglum,  credited  with 
Mount  Rushmore,  but  a  failure  at  Stone 
Mountain.  He  was  dismissed  in  1925  be- 
fore the  work  really  got  underway.  And, 
finally,  there  are  the  aspirations  of  Au- 
gustus Lukeman,  faced  with  finishing  the 


task  before  the  lease  on  Stone  Mountain 
expired.  He  had  only  begun  to  carve  out 
his  idea — today's  figures  of  Jackson,  Lee, 
and  Davis — when  the  clock  stopped  him. 

But  the  museum  has  more  rooms  be- 
cause the  carving  did  have  a  future.  Skip- 
ping the  35  years  that  Stone  Mountain  lay 
dormant,  the  story  picks  up  again  when 
Walter  Hancock  was  chosen  in  the  1960's 
to  revise  Lukeman's  designs.  Fortunately, 
George  Weiblen,  who  had  served  as  super- 
visor during  the  Lukeman  years,  was  avail- 
able to  resume  that  role  in  the  revived 
project.  It  was  Weiblen  who  hired  ex- 
Marine  Roy  Faulkner,  who  would  later 
become  chief  carver. 

Displays  of  photos  and  diagrams  pave 
the  way  for  the  next  room,  which  brings 
the  mountainside  to  the  museum  through 
large  plaster-cast  models.  For  instance, 
there's  Lukeman's  original  model,  weigh- 
ing a  ton.  And,  across  the  room,  the  model 
Faulkner  worked  from,  its  scale  only  one- 
twelfth  the  size  of  the  actual  carving  (a 
speck  beside  Lee's  button  is  the  tiny  like- 
ness of  the  carver  himself). 

Still  other  rooms  in  the  Stone  Mountain 
Carving  Museum  are  devoted  to  the  dedi- 
cation ceremony  on  May  9,  1970,  and  to 
the  tools  that  touched  the  mountain.  You 
see  the  scaffold  that  held  Faulkner  400  feet 
above  ground  for  days  at  a  time.  The  jet 
torch  whose  4,000-degree  flame  shaped  the 
figures  is  shown  alongside  rusty  hand- 
forged  chains  and  drill  bits  from  the  Borg- 
lum-Lukeman  era. 

Also  available  to  tell  the  story  is  a  20- 
minute  film,  "The  Man  Who  Carved  a 
Mountain,"  shown  in  the  museum's  275- 
seat  theater. 

For  more  information,  contact  the  Stone 
Mountain  Carving  Museum,  6080  Memo- 
rial Drive,  Stone  Mountain,  Georgia 
30083;  or  call  (404)  498-8042.  The  museum 
is  open  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  Tuesday 
through  Sunday.  Admission  is  charged. 


This  plaster-cast  model  of  Robert  E.  Lee's  horse  (left)  is  16  times  larger  on  Stone  Mountain.  (Right)  The  thermo-jet  torch  >nd  other 
equipment  used  during  the  carving  are  displayed  in  one  of  the  museum's  rooms. 
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Stone  Mountain,  sixteen  miles  northeast  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  the 
largest  solid  body  of  granite  in  the  world.  It  stands  alone  in 
the  midst  of  a  plain,  nearly  1,000  feet  high,  seven  miles  around 
the  base,  and  a  mile  to  the  summit  up  the  sloping  side.  It  is  older 
than  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  the  Alps, 
or  the  Himalayas.  On  the  north  side,  which  is  an  almost  per- 
pendicular precipice,  the  greatest  monument  of  all  time  is  now 
being  carved  in  memory  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. It  will  consist  of  a  central  or  reviewing  group,  repre- 
senting the  Confederate  High  Command,  and  groups  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery.  The  equestrian  figures  in  the  central  group 
will  be  as  tall  as  a  ten-story  building.  Below  the  central  group,  a 
great  Memorial  Hall,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  women  of  the 
Confederacy,  will  be  carved  out  of  solid  granite,  undetached 
from  the  mother  lode,  so  that  Memorial  Hall  will  endure  as 
long  as  the  mountain  endures. 
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STONE  MOUNTAIN  CONFEDERATE  MEMORIAL 


^-Atlanta 
Qa. 


The  bills  and  vales  of  Georgia 

Where  birds  in  blossoms  dream 
King  Cotton  waves  his  flags  of  white 

And  golden  nuggets  gleam. 
Where  roses  bloom  the  sweetest 

For  the  Daughters  of  the  South, 
And  o'er  the  juicy  melon 

The  darkey  smacks  his  mouth. 
Health  and  wealth,  that  fails  her  never- 

Queen  of  Dixie  Land  Forever. 


CENTRAL  GROUP  OF  STONE  MOUNTAIN  CONFEDERATE  MEMORIAL,  AS  IT  WILL  APPEAR  WHEN  CARVED 


Proposed  design  of  Conie^rdte  Memorial 


:: 


A  BRJEF  HIST  OR?  OF 

STONE  MOUNTAIN 

AJsiV  THE 

|       Confederate  Memorial 


DESCRIPTION  OF  MOUNTAIN 

STONE  MOUNTAIN,  located  16  miles  East  of  Atlanta,  is  the  largest  solid 
block  of  granite  in  the  world. 

It  is  the  most  profound  geologic  phenomenon  in  the  United  States  East 
of  the  Rockies  and  surpasses  anything  of  its  kind  yet  known  in  grandeur. 

It  is  a  bare  mass  of  flawless  stone  jutting  nearly  2,000  feet  into  the  air. 
In  shape  it  resembles  a  capital  letter  "D,"  the  north  side  being  the  straight 
side  of  the  mountain. 

It  measures  more  than  seven  miles  in  circumference  at  its  base,  with 
nearly  twenty-five  million  square  feet  of  exposed  granite. 

Its  steepest  side,  a  sheer  precipice,  bulges  forward  near  the  center  and 
faces  Northward  and  on  it  is  being  carved  in  solid  granite  the  greatest 
memorial  to  the  Confederacy. 

AGE  OF  MOUNTAIN 

Here  in  the  midst  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau  rises  this  great  grey  granite 
boss.  Its  age  is  easier  to  comprehend  by  comparison  than  in  years  of  geologic 
time.  Stone  Mountain  had  passed  through  millions  of  years  of  its  life  history 
before  the  Island  Empire  of  England  was  formed;  before  the  Alps,  the 
Rockies,  the  Pyrennes  and  the  Himalayas  were  conceived. 

WEIGHT  OF  MOUNTAIN 

Stone  Mountain  carries  above  the  Piedmont  Plain  level  more  than  seven 
and  one-half  billion  cubic  feet  of  granite,  its  weight  628  million  tons.  If  the 
granite  in  sight  was  loaded  in  40-ton  freight  cars,  it  would  require  over 
10  million  cars  to  carry  it  and  they  would  reach  two  and  one-half  times 
around  the  world. 

CONCEPTION  OF  CARVING 

Standing  atop  of  this  relic  of  antiquity  and  considering  its  probable 
future  life,  one  comes  to  some  knowledge  of  the  world  eternal— thinking 
along  this  train  of  thought  as  the  mists  of  grey  were  rising  on  dawn,  a  true 
daughter  of  the  South — Mrs.  Helen  Plane — felt  the  impulse  of  a  bygone 
day,  as  she  pictured  on  the  mountain  in  relief  the  rebel  hosts  marching 
from  the  Appomattox  of  defeat,  facing  the  rising  sun  of  the  East  in  the 
glorious  light  of  eternal  day. 


Her  conception  of  the  carving  was  sponsored  by  John  Temple  Graves  as 
as  early  as  1900 — with  great  difficulty  she  finally  interested  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy.  The  Venable  family,  who  owned  the  mountain,  gave 
the  necessary  space  to  them  in  1916.  A  clause  was  inserted  that  if  the  work 
was  not  completed  in  twelve  years,  it  reverted  to  them. 


BEGINNING  OF  WORK 

Owing  to  America's  entry  into  the  World  War,  nothing  was  done  until 
1922,  when  the  U.  D.  C.  employed  Gutzon  Borglum  and  he  submitted  a  design 
of  the  Confederate  High  Command.  It  was  enthusiastically  accepted,  and  he 
was  authorized  to  commence  carving  it  in  the  living  granite  of  the  mountain. 

The  U.  D.  C.  went  to  work  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  The  idea  imme- 
diately captured  the  imagination  of  the  entire  country — the  North  and  the 
South  buried  the  final  dregs  of  bitterness,  donations  poured  in  from  every 
point  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  final  gesture,  the  U.  S.  Government  authorized  the  minting  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  "Confederate  Memorial  Half  Dollars,"  that  were  to 
be  sold  at  a  premium  to  help  carry  on  the  work. 

The  coin  minted  in  1925  bears  the  legend:  "To  commemorate  the  valor 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  South."  This  bill  passed  both  houses  without  a  single 
dissenting  vote. 

The  sale  of  these  coins  throughout  the  United  States  was  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  examples  of  the  absolute  lack  of  any  sectional  feeling. 

And  so  with  funds  in  hand,  Borglum  started  work  on  the  Mountain.  This 
was  in  1923.  His  original  scale  of  figures  was  based  on  a  rule  usually  used 
in  Court  House  Clock  Construction — that  for  every  eight  feet  of  elevation, 
increase  the  dial  one  foot.  By  this  scale  the  figure  of  Lee  on  horseback  36 
feet  high  should  have  been  readily  recognized  from  the  road  bed  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant.  A  picture  this  size  was  lowered  into  place.  It  looked  ridic- 
ulous. The  relative  size  of  the  picture  to  the  mountain  resembled  a  postage 
stamp  on  a  barn  door.  The  size  that  had  to  be  used  to  make  such  details 
as  the  stars  on  the  collar  visible  was  appalling — from  the  top  of  Lee's  head 
to  the  horse's  hoof  178  feet,  the  height  of  a  sixteen  story  building,  and  the 
rest  of  the  design  in  proportion. 

CANCELLATION  OF  BORGLUM  CONTRACT 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  LUKEMAN 

Borglum  and  the  Memorial  Association  began  to  bicker  and  in  1925  his 
contract  was  cancelled.  Borglum,  on  being  notified  of  his  dismissal,  destroyed 
all  of  his  plans  and  working  models. 

The  Association  immediately  set  about  to  name  his  successor;  in  April, 
1925,  Augustus  Lukeman  was  named  to  succeed  Borglum.  For  professional 
reasons,  Borglum's  start  was  removed,  and  on  September  15,  1926,  work 
was  begun  by  the  Stone  Mountain  Granite  Corporation,  as  contractors,  to 
carve  the  central  group  under  Lukeman's  supervision. 

This  group  consists  of  President  Davis,  General  Lee  and  Stonewall 
Jackson,  and  is  only  a  unit  of  the  gigantic  sculptured  whole. 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  WORK 


To  get  equipment  to  work  with  placed  approximately  400  feet  above  the 
plane  surrounding  it,  was  the  first  step.  This  was  done  by  lowering  men  over 
from  the  top  in  leather  slings.  Holes  were  bored  into  the  mountain  two  feet 
deep  and  a  steel  bolt  inserted,  melted  sulphur  was  poured  around  this  to 
keep  water  from  freezing  at  the  base  of  the  bolt,  and  starting  a  crack.  The 
walkway  was  built  from  the  top  down. 

The  next  step  was  to  outline  the  figures  on  the  mountain.  After  a  great 
deal  of  experimenting  a  lens  was  developed  for  a  projection  machine.  It  was 
mounted  on  the  road  bed  and  on  dark  nights  a  picture  of  the  design  was 
thrown  against  the  face  of  the  mountain.  Men  were  lowered  from  the  top 
to  outline  the  figures  in  white  paint.  This  was  not  a  satisfactory  method, 
as  the  picture  skipped  the  lower  places  on  the  surface  of  the  mountain  and 
when  the  outline  was  drawn  it  was  distorted.  This  plan  was  rejected. 

The  next  plan  was  to  place  it  there  by  making  plaster  models  that  wer« 
multiplied  by  the  carver  and  the  work  cut  to  scale.  This  brought  out  two 
more  difficulties — first,  that  the  sun  shone  on  the  work  only  a  few  minutes 
daily,  so  the  depth  of  relief  had  to  be  governed  for  half-tone  lighting.  Sec- 
ond, that  from  the  road  bed  to  Lee's  head  is  approximately  40  degrees,  to  the 
horse's  hoof  60  degrees.  This  made  necessary  the  imperceptible  loss  of  20 
from  head  to  hoof.  These  and  hundreds  of  other  difficulties  were  mastered. 


SIZES  OF  CARVING 

The  central  group,  consisting  of  Davis,  Lee  and  Jackson,  is  to  be  worked 
out  as  a  unit,  then  Memorial  Hall  will  be  cut  into  the  face  of  the  Mountain. 

The  specifications  required  to  overcome  the  relative  size  of  the  mountain 
are  unbelievable.  From  Lee's  head  to  the  horse's  hoof  will  be  approximately 
one  hundred  thirty  feet,  the  height  of  a  ten-story  building.  From  the  top  of 
the  head  to  the  tip  of  his  beard  will  be  twenty  feet.  The  nose  five  feet.  His 
sword  will  be  forty-seven  and  one-half  feet  long  and  four  and  one-half 
feet  wide;  and  would  weigh,  if  detached,  about  sixty  tons.  From  the  tip  of 
the  horse's  ear  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  will  be  one  hundred  and  forty-one  feet. 
The  saddle  blanket  three  feet  thick.  The  stars  on  his  collar  are  as  broad 
as  the  shoulders  of  a  stalwart  man.  A  man  standing  on  a  line  with  the  hoof 
would  be  unable  to  reach  the  fetlock.  The  horse's  ear  is  three  feet  wide  and 
twelve  feet  long,  and  as  a  publicity  feat,  the  Governors  of  the  Confederate 
States  were  served  a  luncheon  on  Lee's  shoulder.  There  were  thirty  guests 
present,  nineteen  seated,  eleven  others  that  no  seat  could  be  prepared  for 


Upon  the  completion  of  these  three  colossal  figures,  the  next  phase  of 
the  work  will  be  the  Memorial  Hall,  which  is  to  be  hewn  into  the  mountain 
about  35  feet  above  the  surrounding  plane.  It  is  to  be  an  immense  semi- 
circular shrine  quarried  out  of  the  solid  rock  immediately  underneath  the 
central  groups;  across  the  front  will  be  a  colonnade  of  columns  undetached 
from  the  mountain;  around  the  interior  will  be  cut  thirteen  columns  repre- 
senting the  States  of  the  Confederacy.  In  the  center  of  the  hall,  left  un- 
detached, will  be  a  massive  block  of  granite  to  be  carved  into  the  image  of 
a  woman,  symbolizing  the  devotion  of  the  women  of  the  Confederacy.  This 
statue  will  be  25  feet  high. 

The  approach  to  the  entrance  of  Memorial  Hall  will  be  by  a  flight  of 
granite  steps  from  a  plaza.  In  front  of  the  plaza,  a  lagoon  or  mirror  lake, 
will  reflect  the  classic  columns  and  stupendous  sculptures  high  above  on 
the  precipice.  Nowhere  on  earth  can  such  a  shrine  or  such  sculpture  be 
duplicated,  because  nowhere  else  exists  such  a  mountain. 

COMPARISON  OF  SIZES  WITH  OTHER  SCULPTURE 

A  comparison  of  sizes  of  the  sculpture  with  the  world's  largest  pieces 
is  interesting. 

First,  in  the  nature  of  stone — this  is  granite — the  most  difficult  of  all 
stone  to  cut,  and  the  most  durable.  The  others  are  in  much  softer  material. 
Second,  this  work  is  cut  from  the  mother  lode;  practically  all  other  carvings 
are  cut  in  sections  and  assembled.  The  Sphinx  of  sandstone  is  not  one-third 
as  tall  as  the  figures.  The  lion  of  Lucerne  is  limestone  and  is  one-fifth  as 
long  as  "Old  Traveler,"  Lee's  horse.  Lincoln,  the  largest  figure  in  America, 
is  eighteen  feet  high  and  cut  in  marble.  General  Lee  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  feet,  nearly  eight  times  as  large. 


ESTIMATED  TIME  AND  COST  NECESSARY  TO  COMPLETE 

In  removing  the  original  work  and  shaping  it  to  its  present  condition, 
there  is  approximately  one  hundred  twelve  million  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  granite  piled  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  that  has  been  cut  from 
around  the  figures. 

The  estimated  time  to  complete  the -entire  project  is  fourteen  years  of 
steady  work  at  a  cost  of  five  million  dollars. 

Today  Lee  stands  out  majestically  against  the  face  of  the  mountain.  He 
is  complete  to  the  waist,  his  horse  is  roughed  in;  Jefferson  Davis  is  readily 
recognized,  and  Stonewall  Jackson  and  his  horse's  head  and  neck  is  roughed 
in.  Engineers  estimate  this  group  can  be  completed  in  18  months. 

The  property  under  the  original  deed  from  the  donors  reverted  to  them; 
and  they  gave  one-half  interest  to  the  City  of  Atlanta  and  are  plaining  to 
give  the  other  50  per  cent  to  the  State.  This  will  legalize  the  appropriation 
already  made. 


Write  P.  O.  Box  293,  Stone  Mountain,  Ga., 
for  Prices  of  Souvenirs  and  Pictorial  Views 
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And  even  though  the  Olympic 
•iumnier  Games  are  coming  in  18 
months,  apart  from  the  T-shirts  and 
nais  on  sale  everywhere  and  a  scat- 
icring  of  cranes  towering  over  (he 
new  Olympic  Village  and  stadium, 
there  still  isn't  much  of  a  sense  of  an 
impending  big  event.  A  search  for  an 
appropriate  slogan  for  the  Games 
was  started  a  year  and  a  half  ago  — 
and  Allaiilans  are  still  waiting. 


Events 


Sightseeing 


RALPH  MGQILL  BLVD. 


AUBURN  AVE 


HIGHLAND  AVE 


Ebenezer 

Baptist  IRWIN 
Church     Or.  M.  I_  King  Jr. 
,         Birth  Home 


From  Jan.  6  to  16,  various  activi- 
ties commemorating  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  will  be  held 
throughout  the  city,  including  a  pa- 
rade on  Jan.  14  that  begins  on  Au- 
burn Avenue  and  ends  at  Baker 
Street,  with  the  theme  "Kingian 
Nonviolence  in  Action."  On  Jan.  13, 
Yolanda  King  (King's  daughter)  will 
perform  her  one-woman  show, 
"Tracks,"  a  multimedia  production 
about  her  father,  at  the  Atlanta  Civic 
Center,  395  Piedmont  Avenue,  N.E.; 
$10.  Information:  (404)  524-1956. 

On  Jan.  5  to  7,  the  Atlanta  Sympho- 
ny will  perform  an  all-American  pro- 
gram, including  George  Gershwin's 
"American  in  Paris"  and  symphonic 
dances  from  Leonard  Bernstein's 
score  of  "West  Side  Story." 

On  Jan.  12  to  14,  the  symphony,  led 
by  Yoel  Levi,  will  offer  a  Tribute  to 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  including 
pieces  by  Jonathan  Holland,  Keith 
Jarrett  and  Undine  Smith  Moore. 
Tickets  for  the  symphony,  whicli 
performs  at  Symphony  Hall  at  the 
Woodruff  Arts  Center,  1280  Peach- 
tree  Street,  are  $18.50  to  $45;  (404) 
733-5000. 

The  High  Museum  of  Art  and  the 
Cultural  Olympiad  are  presenting  a 
two-year  festival  of  films  from 
around  the  world.  The  movies, 
shown  at  the  Rich  Auditorium  at  the 
Woodruff  Arts  Center,  will  include 
Wojciech  Has's  "The  Sandglass"  on 
Jan.  28  and  Hiroshi  Teshigahara's 
surreal  allegory  of  modern  life, 
"Woman  in  the  Dunes,"  Feb.  4.  All 
screenings  are  at  8  P.M.;  tickets  are 
$5.  The  box  office  opens  a  half-hour 
before  the  screening;  (404)  733-4444. 

Also  at  the  High  Museum,  at  1280 
Peachlree  Street,  through  Feb.  12,  is 
the  first  major  study  of  the  work  of 
the  Stuttgart-born  cabinetmakers 
Guslave  and  Christian  Herter.  The 
exhibit  includes  58  examples  from 
their  collection  of  gilded  and  brocade 
furnishings  made  for  homes  of  such 
wealthy  19th-century  families  as  the 
Vanderhilts. 


About  20  miles  northwest  of  the 
city,  near  the  town  of  Marietta,  is  the 
Kennesaw  National  Battlefield,  site 
of  a  battle  that  saw  William  Tecum- 
seh  Sherman's  Union  army  stag- 
gered by  a  ferocious  but  doomed 
Confederate  defense  of  Atlanta's 
outskirts.  From  the  summit  of  Ken- 
nesaw Mountain,  there  is  a  breath- 
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taking  panorama  of  the  terrain  over 
which  Union  armies  moved  toward 
Atlanta,  whose  office  towers  can  he 
seen  on  clear  days.  Scattered 
through  the  park  are  cannons  used  in 
the  1864  battle  and  the  remains  of 
earthworks.  Woven  through  the  park 
are  16  miles  of  trails,  some  fairly 
rugged.  Open  daily  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M., 
free;  (404)  427-4686.  Take  Exit  116 
off  1-75  and  follow  the  signs. 

But  the  most  sweeping  memorial 
to  the  Confederate  cause  is  hewn  into 
one  of  the  world's  largest  single  out- 
croppings  of  granite,  Stone  Moun- 
tam:  a  bas-relief  image  of  RoBert  FT 
^Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson  and  Jeffer- 
son Davis.  The  carving  was  begun  in 
1916  by  Gutzon  Borglum,  who  was 
fired  in  1925  and  run  out  of  town,  then 
went  west  to  work  on  Mount  Rush- 
more.  The  monument,  Tinally  com- 
pleted in  1972,  forms  the  heart  of  the 
3,200-acre  Stone  Mountain  Park,  18 
miles  east  of  Atlanta  on  U.S.  78. 

Inside  the  park  is  an  exhibit  called 
the  Antebellum  Plantation,  a  collec- 
tion of  19th-century  (and  one  late 
18th-century)  homes  and  other  peri- 
od buildings  moved  here  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  Georgia.  Two  wood- 
plank  cabins,  said  to  have  been  slave 
cabins  from  the  Graves  Plantation 
in  Covington,  provide  a  riveting  con- 
trast with  the  genteel  grandeur  of 
the  neo-classical  1840  Dickey  House, 
a  14-room  mansion  that  dominates 
the  setting.  The  park  is  open  every 
day  6  A'.M.  to  midnight;  (404)  498- 
5600.  Admission  to  the  Plantation  is 
$3;  open  daily. 

A  centui"y  removed  from  the  ago- 
nies and  aspirations  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, and  huddled  in  a  poor  section  of 
Atlanta,  are  the  landmarks  of  the 
South's  second  great  revolution,  the 
struggle  for  civil  rights.  Architectur- 
ally unimpressive,  but  enormously 
moving  for  visitors  who  remember 
the  rolling  cadences  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther King's  oratory,  is  the  red-brick 
Ebeuezer  Baptist  Church,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Auburn  Avenue  and  Jackson 
Street,  where  the  civil  rights  leader 
was  co-pastor.  Plain  wooden  pews, 
flanked  by  stained-glass  windows, 
march  to  the  front  of  the  church 
toward  a  round  stained-glass  depic- 
tion of  Christ  at  Gethsemane  above 
the  choir's  benches.  At  Sunday  serv- 
ices, at  7:45  and  10:45  A.M.,  one  of 
the  finest  Baptist  choirs  in  Atlanta 
challenges  the  gravity  that  holds  the 
roof  down.  In  addition  to  Sunday 
services,  the  church  is  open  Monday 
to  Friday  9  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M.;  Satur- 
day II  A.M.  to  2  P.M. ;  (404)  688-7263. 

At  501  Auburn,  a  block  east  of 
Ebenezer,  is  Dr.  King's  birthplace,  a 
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Vital  Statistics 


City 

394,017 

Metro  area 

2,959,950 

High 

51° 

Low 

35° 

Days  with  rain 

12 

:  'jijxiA;     '                 "  ■ 

Room  for  two  with  tax  $141.00 

f  y!.:0-i'v'«i.  '/iV      '  "  "Z 

With  tax  and  tip 

but  not  drinks 

$  23.65 

Upon  entry  incl. 

first  mile 

$  2.70 

Each  additional  mile  $  1.20 
From  the  airport  $15.00 

Midsized  car  at  Avis.  Budget, 
Hertz  and  National  with 
unlimited  free  mileage   $  45.00 
All  figures  except  population  and 
taxi  fares  are  averages.  Hotel 
charges  are  the  average  spent 
by  business  travelers. 

Sources.'  Ruruhelmer  International.  Atlanta 
Convention  end  Visitors  Bureau,  Times 
Books  World  Weather  Guide 


two-story,  beige  and  brown  house 
built  in  the  Queen  Anne  Victorian 
style  popular  at  the  turn  of  the  centu- 
ry. The  house,  only  slightly  grander 
than  its  neighbors,  is  open  daily  for 
tours  every  half  hour,  starting  at  10 
A.M.,  by  National  Park  Service  rang- 
ers; free.  Call  (404)  331-3920. 


Where  to  Stay 


There  are  several  very  comfort- 
able bed-and-breakfasts  in  Atlanta, 
including  the  Beverly  Hills  Inn,  at  05 
Sheridan  Drive  in  Buckhead;  (800) 


331-8520,  fax  (404)  233-8520.  The  W2D 
inn  has  18  rooms,  all  quite  large  and 
furnished  with  antiques,  ranging 
from  $80  to  $160. 

Another  charming  bed-and-break- 
fast  is  the  Shelmont  Inn,  821  Pied- 
mont Avenue  N.E.;  (404)  872-9290. 
The  Victorian  home,  built  in  1891, 
with  five  rooms  and  two  suites  filled 
with  antiques  and  Oriental  rugs,  is 
on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  Doubles,  $89  to  $129. 

Budget:  The  89-room  Holiday  Inn 
Express,  795  Washington  Street, 
(404)  (558-16  1  0,  fax  (404)  221-1812, 
near  Atlanta  Fulton  County  Stadium, 
runs  a  shuttle  service  to  downtown 
($5  one  way).  Doubles  are  $65. 


The  260-room  Comfort  Inn  Down- 
town, 101  International  Boulevard, 
(404)  524-5555,  fax  (404)  221-0702, 
offers  clean  rooms  starting  at  $1 1!)  in 
the  heart  of  Atlanta. 

Luxury:  The  244-room  Occidental 
Grande,  75  14th  Street,  (404)  881- 
9898,  fax  (404)  873-4692,  also  in  mid- 
town,  is  one  of  Atlanta's  best  hotels. 
With  a  full  health  spa,  an  indoor  pool 
and  two  fine  restaurants,  it  is  done  in 
red  and  beige  Spanish  marble,  and 
features  sumptuous  rooms.  Rates 
for  doubles  are  .$15.1  and  $20:1. 

The  447-room  Ritz-Caiiton  down- 
town, at  181  Peachlree  Street,  (404) 
659-0400,  fax  (404)  688-04(10,  is  low- 
key  and  clubby  in  feel,  with  lots  of 
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RECIPES  FOR  SUCCESS 

60-Minute  Gourmet 
Every  Wednesday 


'ROPE  AFRICA 

LONDON  5149  ACCRA/LAGOS 
GUVMArj/BIRNIINGHAM  169  ABIDJAN 

AMSTERDAM      '  169  HARARE/LUSKA 

E.RUSSFLS  199    JNFJURGOPE  TWN  575 
GERMANY 
ROME/MILAN 
LISBON/OP  Q«R0 
MADRID/SPAIN 


209  CONAKRY 
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214  DAKAR  365 

214  LOME 
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ZURICH/GENEVA 
WARSAW 
VIENNA 
HELSINKI/OSLO 
BUDAPEST 
COPENHAGEN 
ATHENS 
PRAGUE 
ISTANBUL 
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BOMBAY/DELHI 
BANG  K0K/H.K0NQ 
TOKYO 
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219  RIYADH  447 
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AUSTRLIA/N  ZEALAND    675   SAO  PAULO 

UP  &  AWAY  TRAVEL) 
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212-889-2345  800-275jjjj01 
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ESCORTED  TOURS: 

3  CITIES  OF  CULTURE,  Bi^/b^n 
Rome  «  Florence  •  Venice 
From  $1568  Atr  8  land 

SICILIAN  KVIR,  9  days/7  rights 
Taormina  •  Agtlgento  •  Palermo 
From  $1598  Air  &  land 

1st  Class  Hotels  &  Meals 
From  Boston  or  New  York 
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ITALY  at  YOUR  FINGERTIPS 

A  Taste  of  Amalfi,  Florence,  Rome  or  Venice 

FP.0M:  Boston/New  York /Newark 
Chitago/Detroit/Clevelana/Houslon 
«0*.-  Miami  from  $699  (6  nights  air  i  land) 

Va  lid  From  November  1,  lt>  March  31, 1995 
Bhikoul  period:  Deiember  15  to  24 
uonmwpismawb  /Hi  Italia 

•  Round  trip  oirlota    i  , 

on  Alitalia  |Nomo  , 
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airpocl/holel        jc,^  sttot.  ! 

•  5  nights  hotel  iz 

accommodations     I  ,p  1 
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GUARANTEED  FEA1 

•  R/T  Transfers  &  Baggage  Han 
Choice  of  10  Hotels  &  Resorts  • 

•  Services  of  Tour  Hosl  •  lOptionc 


Rates  are  per  person,  double  occupancy,  effective 
[JFK|  via  leisure  Air  (a  public  charter).  Roles  vary 
lees  and  departure  taxes  are  additional.  See  tou 
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